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— can only be arrived at through carefully 
supervised work done under working con- 
ditions, and, as has been suggested be- 
fore, she needs work not only in a circu- 



lation department but in other departs 
merits of a library before she is qualified 
for a position of responsibility in a cir- 
culation department. 



LABOR SAVING IN THE LENDING DEPARTMENT 
By Jessie Saroent McNiece, Chief, Circulation Department, Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 



Let us begin by differentiating sharply 
between legitimate short cuts and labor 
saving at the expense of our readers. Any 
practice — however convenient or efficient 
it may seem from the librarian's point of 
view — which tends to lessen the privileges 
or rights of the borrower, is reactionary 
and will in time work to the disadvantage 
of the library. 

The St. Louie Public Library, with this 
distinction in mind, considered and in- 
vestigated several plans for lessening or 
entirely abolishing certain features of cir- 
culation work, and for the present de- 
cided adversely in every instance. This 
being the case, there arose the question 
of how to meet tremendously increased 
work, our circulation being greater in 
March, 1919, than ever before in the his- 
tory of the department, with a perma- 
nently weakened and constantly changing 
staff. The only practical answer seemed 
to be contained in the slogan of the effi- 
ciency expert, "install a system." 

The first consideration was one of mo- 
tion study. Ours is partially a closed 
shelf department, requests being presented 
at a long desk in the main hall and the 
books brought by the assistants from 
book stacks. A buzzer has been installed 
at this desk connected with the work- 
room in the rear and a code of signals 
established. An effort was made to keep 
all material which could possibly be re- 
quested within reach of the desk assist- 
ant. The Harvard classics, beloved of all 
seekers after culture of the canned vari- 
ety, found a lodging on one end of this 
desk, and have never been allowed to 
stray from it, so great was the pleasure of 
the public and the relief of the assistant 
at having the entire set on tap, so to 



speak, the only difficulty being raised by 
a few captious students who insist on 
reading the volumes in order. 

Like every other library, our desk has 
been covered with posters urging all who 
approach it to "buy thrift stamps" or 
"make a scrapbook" and the backs of 
these posters have been utilized as bul- 
letin boards, notes and instructions for 
the desk assistants being pasted on them. 

In the workroom behind the desk, the 
telephone was moved from its table to 
the desk on which the trays of circula- 
tion stand, so that a telephone renewal 
might be looked up under the proper date, 
and indicated on the book card by the as- 
sistant slipping books without change of 
position. The arrangement of our circu- 
lation has always seemed to be a time- 
saver over the more complicated systems 
in use in some libraries. The book cards 
are filed under date in but two alphabets, 
for fourteen and seven-day books, ar- 
ranged by author and accession numbers. 

We are blessed (or cursed, according to 
the point of view) with a large music roll 
collection. Six rolls are issued on a card 
and the problem of handling them was 
serious since each roll must be charged 
as a separate book. Eventually they were 
treated as ephemera, without book cards 
and a record kept under the borrower's 
card number, of the number of rolls 
charged to him. These borrowers' cards 
are filed by date. The bottom of the box 
is used for a dating slip and the read- 
er's card stamped in the usual manner 
with "6 m. r." penciled opposite the date. 

All special catalogs and indices have 
been distributed through the stacks and 
shelved with the material which they in- 
dex. 
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Books for special days are collected as 
soon as the call begins, equipped with 
seven-day labels, and issued without re- 
newal, so that repeated and fruitless comb- 
ing the shelves for this material is elim- 
inated. 

I have been asked to describe our plan 
of parcel post delivery. It is used prin- 
cipally in connection with the reserve sys- 
tem. The reader requesting the reserva- 
tion of a book is given a perforated form 
on the upper half of which he writes the 
book desired, and at the bottom his name 
and address, at the same time paying five 
cents for the postage. The slip with his 
name is filed with the money in the de- 
livery stations department which has 
charge of all mailing and the upper slip 
is turned over to the reserve assistant. 
When the book is located, book and slip 
are given to the assistant in charge of 
parcel post, and mailed at once. Bor- 
rowers desiring regularly to receive their 
books through the mail deposit any sum, 
usually fifty cents or a dollar. This is 
credited to their account and when the 
money is exhausted a note is sent them 
to that effect. 

Four daily newspapers in St. Louis pub- 
lish weekly annotated lists of new or in- 
teresting books in the library, prepared 
by members of the staff, all regular as- 
sistants in turn being drafted. At the 
head of these lists appears the caption: 
"Any of these books will be sent by par- 
cel post to card holders on receipt of 
postage, in order of application." In gen- 
eral the parcel post privilege is used far 
less than would be expected when one con- 
siders that the deposit required, five cents, 
is actually less than one carfare. And 
yet the amount charged for a reserve 
postal is gladly paid. The reserve sys- 



tem indeed is constantly growing. Eight 
hundred reserves for books were left dur- 
ing the month of February. Undoubtedly 
in time our patrons will realize the ad- 
vantages of having these books delivered 
to their door instead of being obliged to 
call for them within two days after no- 
tification, and we shall then have greatly 
augmented use of the parcel post delivery. 

The final step was the more intensive 
organization of the staff. With one en- 
tirely untrained assistant and several 
others to whom circulation work was new, 
it was necessary to have very minute 
schedules, and since all worked under high 
pressure, their time was divided into 
short periods, no one working more than 
an hour and a half at a given task and 
sedentary work always alternating with 
"running," which is the technical name we 
give to bringing books to the readers from 
the book stack or open shelves. For sev- 
eral years the library staff have served 
afternoon tea, the tea hour being from 
3:45 to 4:30 and each department being 
responsible for its service at least one 
day on alternate weeks. Emphatically 
this institution has added twenty per cent 
to our afternoon efficiency; it is not too 
much to say that it unquestionably saved 
four times the number of hours lost from 
illness that its actual serving entailed. 

I realize quite well how rudimentary 
and unbalanced most of these attempts at 
system must seem, but they have helped 
solve our problem, and I feel sure that in 
efficiency, not used in the hackneyed 
sense in which it has been employed ad 
nauseam, but rightfully considered as "the 
relation of what is to what ought to be" 
— lies the true road to short cuts in our 
lending departments. 



